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times, though for different reasons, he found nearly as annoying
as its Cambridge counterpart. Nevertheless he had a great re-
spect for Lacey's learning and Latinity, generally turning to
him when he wished to devise a suitable inscription for a mem-
orial or a gift to a friend.

The Rev. E. G. Wood, on the other hand, who had 'de-
villed' for Lacey when the latter was in Rome, was a Cam-
bridge man with something more than the normal * Cambridge
mind.' The Dean of Pembroke College has been kind enough
to describe the quality and idiosyncrasies of a most remarkable
character.

He was recognised as a man of immense learning, probably the
greatest canonist in England, if not in the world. After I came up
he became a Proctor in Convocation and I believe that during the
time that he was in Convocation he was a continuous gadfly to
anyone who was doing anything illegal. It was said that he existed
on about three or four hours' sleep at night; the rest of the time, if
not in church or on hearing confessions, being spent in reading.
He was very strict in his observance of the Book of Common
Prayer. Here again there were many rumours, perhaps not all
founded on fact. One was of a curate who dared to omit or cut
down the opening exhortation at Morning Prayer on a weekday
and was not allowed to say or take a service again, as he had
broken his Ordination vows. It was said that his sole recreation
was the study of Bradshaw's railway guide. ... It was also said
that he had never during the whole of his sixty-five years* con-
nexion with St. Clement's slept out of the parish-----

With all his learning he was a very gentle parish priest, and the
people in his small parish, even if they rarely came to church,
were devoted to him.5

It is easy to believe that Wood often found himself at odds
with Halifax, who sat very loose to the letter of the law. On
such occasions the 'Cambridge mind' would express itself in
vehement protests.